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OBSERVATIONS ON CONTROVERSY. 


Controversy results from 
discordant opinions and clashing 
interests. ‘I'he causes of differ- 
ence in opinion are inpumerable ; 
and considering the diversity in 
mental powers among mankind, 
the different modes of education 
and the prepossessions unavoid- 
ably contraeted, we have -no 
reason to hope for a “net a- 
greement in this probationary 
atate. 

Whether such an agreement 
m opinion will be experienced 
in heaven is a question, whrich 
we are unable to decide. If 
the friends of God shall enter 
the heavenly world with a di- 
versity of intellectual powers 
and different degrees of knowl- 
edge, and shall there be ina 
state of progressive improve- 
ment, itis difficult to conceive 
how they can ever be in all re- 
spects united in opinion ; and 
it is possible, that controversy 
may be one of the means, by 
whieh the saints in glory will 
advance in knowledge. But 
this may be expected, that dif- 
ference of opinion will not, in 
that state, be inconsistent with 
unity of affection, or the most 
perfect friendship and happi- 
ness. And that controversy, if 
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it shall be known in heaven, 
will be econdueted with such 
feelings, and on such principles, 
as to be the occasion of improve- 
ment in knowledge, in love and 
in blessedness. Such ought to 
be the euse in this world, and 
such it would be, if all men 
were truly wise and humble. 
But such is the pride, the folly, 
the selfeonfidence and unchari- 


ttableness, with which euntrover- 


sies are managed, that the most 
trivial differences of opinion be- 
come occasions of mutual alien- 
ation, censure and reproach. 
Perhaps there.is nothing, by 


which ‘Christianity has been 


more injured that by the disin- 
genuous and -unchristian man- 
ner, in-which controversies have 
been managed. As though it 
were not.a-sufficient misfortune 
for a man‘to be in error,.or sup- 
posed to ‘be in-error, he is re- 
proached and punished for his 
honest belief. if he happens to 
dissent from a-popular doctrine. 
Whether the doetrine be true 
or false, sense Or nonsense, or 
whether he be really in error or 
not, it makes no kind of differ- 
ence as to the punishment in- 
flicted. ‘Those on the popular 
side have commonly such e 
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share of self confidence, that 
they can unsparingly censure 
such, as depart from their creed 
—and this without the trouble 
of humble inquiry or careful ex- 
amination. 

Controversies on eivil, politi- 
eal and religious subjects, have 
been managed i in a Similar man- 
ner. Respecting property, con- 
troversies often arise on trivial 
grounds. By aitereation the 
passions of the parties become 
agitated ; subjects, foreign to 
that which oceasioned the dis- 
pute are introduced and blend- 
ed; the relations and friends 
on each side become interested, 
and soon there is oceasion to ex- 
elaim, *“ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !” 

A political controversy may 
arise when the difference of 
opinion would be of little conse- 
quence if managed with ean- 
dour; but from the want of ean- 
dour or from interested motives 
the bubble is blown up to the 
size of a mountain, and filled 
with malignity ; then, by burst- 
ing, it may overwhelm a whole 
community. Perhaps in the 
outset both parties aim at the 
same end, but differ as to the 
best means or instruments to be 
employed. In the course of the 
controversy the original ques- 
tion may be forgotten, and twen- 
ty others substituted to keep a- 
live the animosity. Through 
the influence of party spirit the 
public geod is too frequently 
Sitettiaked. Instead of doing 
all they ean to become united 
the leaders often do what they 
ean to widen the breach, and 
to prevent reconciliation. 

Happy it might have been for 
the world if such management 


had been confined to political 
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eontroversies. 


But to the dis- 
honour of the Christian name, 
what has been ealled religious 
controversy has too generally 


been conducted with irreligieus 


passions. At the beginning of 
a dispute there may have been 
but one question, and that per- 
haps of'a very unimportant char- 
acter; but this has been so man- 
aged as to beget many others ; 
by multiplying the topies of de- 
bate the original question per- 
haps loses iis importance and 
others are substituted as fuel 
for the fire of contention. Af- 
ter some time each party as- 
sumes some distinguishing name, 
or has one given by its oppo- 
nents. ‘That name which hap- 

pens to become popular will be 
assumed by multitudes, who are 
wholly uuqualified to judge of 
the points in debate, and whose 
real opinions are very different 
from those of the man, whom 
they fondly call Rabbi. . The 
tenets or the system first distin- 
guished by his name may be 
modified and in a great measure 
changed ; some articles may be 
varied, some expunged and oth- 

ers of an opposite character 
substituted, and still the system 
is regarded as essentially the 
same. By thus amending or 
revolutionizing the system, it 
sometimes so happens, that 
what had been regarded as her- 
esy is adopted for orthodoxy, 
and what had been orthodoxy, 
is denounced as heresy. 

From Calvin and Arminius 
were derived the names Calvin- 
istsand Arminiavs. In former 
ages the Calvinistie system em- 
hraced. as essential, the follow- 
ing ideas :—~ 

That the sin of Adam was 
imputed to all his posterity, and 








that they indeed “ sinned in him 
and fell with him in his first 
transgression’ That by the 
fall man lost his power of obey- 
ing, but God retained his right 
of commanding : That Christ 
suffered for an elect number 
only—that he died to appease 
the anger of Ged and reconcile 
him to the sinner—that the sins 
of the elect were imputed to 
Christ, and that he paid their 
debt to divine justiee: That 
believers are justified and ac- 
counted as righteous “ only for 
the righteousness of Christ im- 
put to them.” 

The Arminian system reject- 
ed all these articles and embrae- 
ed opposite opinions. Yet is it 
not a well known fact, that a 
jarge portion of the clergy of 
New-England, who elaim the 
honours of Calvinism, are in all 
these particulars dissenters from 
the doctrines of Calvin, and 
from the Westminster Assem- 
bly ? Is it net also well Known 
that these professed Calvinists 
are, in respect to these articles, 
the followers of Arminius rath- 
er than of Calvin ? 

But why, it may be asked, 
ia this inconsistency exposed P 
‘To this we may answer—It is 
done that readers may be led to 
reflect on the mutable character 
of what has been called ortho- 
doxy, to consider the fallibility 
of all men.the danger of being 
governed by party names and 
party spirit, and the importance 
of learning to think for them- 
gelyes in matters of faith and 
religion. 

“The world is governed by 
names.” This borrowed re- 
mark is just, both in. regard to 
politics and religion. Nothing 
perhaps has had a mate-perni- 
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cious influence in disturbing the | 
peace of mankind, and in pre-' 
venting the progress of truth, 
than the idolatrous respect: 
which has been paid to popular 
names. ‘Chere is indeed a de- 


gree of respect due to the char 


acters and writings of great and 
good men. But it should be 
better understood that all great 
and good men have been liable 
to err, and that great and good 
men are not peculiar to any de- 
nomination of Christians. 

In regard to politics the spir- 


it of party seems in a great’ 


nreasure to have subsided in our’ 
land ; and it should be the care 
of every Christian to do all he’ 
ean to prevent the resurrection’ 
of a monster so malignant and 
so injurious to the peace and 
welfare of society. It should 
also be the care of every Chris- 
tian to do all he can to eradicate 
from his own mind and from the 
minds of others the spirit of 
party in regard to religion, and 
to cultivate thase friendly sen- 
timenis and affections which are 
the essence of that loveorcharity 
which is the “ end of the com- 
mandment.” the glory of Chris- 
tianity, and the object of divine 
approbation; and without which 
all other attainments will * pro- 
fit us nothing” inthe final ac- 
count. 

As differences and changes in 
opinion are to be expected. and 
as these will give rise to dispu- 
tation, it should be the aim of 
Christians to effect a reforma- 
tion in the manner of cenduet- 
ing ecuntroversies. Let every 
man feel his own fallibility and 
his need of candour both from 
God and man. Let these truthe 
be duly impressed on every 
mind—that all the advances 
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which have been made from the 
darkness of popery and even 
from paganism, have been re- 
proached as dangerous innova- 
tions ; that hitherto there has 
been but little opportunity for 
free or impartial inquiry, on ae- 
count of the perils which have 
ever accompanied a dissent from 
popular opinions ; and, conse- 
quently, that it is highly proba- 
ble that Christians of every 
name are in some great errors. 
Let ali bitterness, wrath and 
clamor and all evil speaking be 
excluded ; let the language of 
controversy be kind, respectful 
and conciliating ; let love be 
without dissimulation ; let every 
writer be open to conviction, 
and aim todo good to his oppo- 
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nent and to community by a the- 
rough investigation and fair 
display of the trath. On the 
one hand, let no man imagine 
that his being on the side of the 
majority is the least evidence 
that he is on the side of truth; 
on the other, let no man sup- 
pose that his having ehanged 
his opinions is any proof that 
luis present views are correct. 
Let all Christians learn to esti- 
mate their own eharacters and 
the eharacters of each other, 
not by a human creed, but by 
the precepts of our Lord, the 
laws of righteousness, love and 
peace. With these views and 
on these principles controversy 
may be productive of great and 
durable benefits. 


RI 


ON THE TESTIMONY OF JUDAS. 


To the declaration of Judas, 
“JT have sinned in-that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood,” 
we would call the attention of 
more modern infidelity. Re- 
pulse us not with the eontemp- 
tuous answer of the high priests, 
* what is that to us ?”’ fet the 
descendants of those ancient 
priests,—let the despised, dis- 

-persed, and perseented nation 
who cried out in their fury, * His 
blood be upon us and on our 
children,” answer what it has 
been to them : and we will slow 
what it is to others, 

This testimony of Judas we 
propose now to consider in its 
peculiar nature, value, and ap- 
plication. 

1. It is the testimony of an 
enemy. It has been suggested, 
and with great probability, that 
Judas was intended by his em- 
ployers to have aeted a prinei- 


pal part in the trial of Jesus, 
had not his premature and un- 
expected repentance defeated 
the design. Jesus was accused 
of pretences to the Messiahship, 
and represented to Pilate as 
one who had heen saluted by 
the people with the title of 
king, a man who was drawing 
after him multitudes of an in- 
constant people, and who there- 
fore might be dangerous to the 
Roman power. ‘The High 
Priests theught no doubt that 
they should avail themselves of 
the testimony of this perjured 
disciple, and that he would be 
a principal and important wit- 
ness, whose testimony would be 
the more readily received be- 
cause he had belonged to the 
intimate associates of the ae- 
cused. But the bitter repen- 
tance and awful death of the 
traitor, as soon as the mock triat 





had been completed in the coun- 
eil of the priests, deprived these 
miscreants ef the man whom 
they had expected still farther 
to employ, and they were com- 
pelled to suborn witnesses as. 
they could, whose testimony 
was found to be utterly inade- 
quate. When Jesus is standing 
before Pilate, who was waiting 
for some substantial accusation, 
and inquiring repeatedly, what 
evil hath he done, why does not 
Judas appear and publish the 
erimes for whieh he had assist- 
ed in apprehending him? Ah! 
the traitor has already gone to 
appear himself before a bar 
more terrible than Pilate’s. Lf, 
when he had delivered up his 
Master, he eould have produced 
the most insignificant charge, 
would he not ion hastened to 
communicate it to the delighted 
ear of Caiaphas? Afier his 
treachery had succeeded, when 
Jesus had surrendered himself 
without resistanee, when he had 
nothing to fear from the dis- 
persed and timid band of the 
disciples, was this the time for 
him to repent of his sueeessful 
malignity ? Would he not rath- 
er have attempted to recollect 
something in the character and 
eonduct of Jesus to extenuate 
his own baseness ; and would 
not the thinest shadew of fault 
appearing in the life of Jesus, 
have mitigated the intolerable 
anguish of that remorse which 
at last hurried him to destrue- 
tion ? But no! Judas, who was 
expected to appear with his ac- 
eusations, is himself torn by the 
scourges of his conscience 
The traitor trembles in his re- 
treat, and dies in horrible an- 
guish with a testimeny to the 
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innocence of his Master on his 
lips ! 

2. The testimony of Judas to 
the innocence of Jesus is the tes- 
timony of a disciple. Judas, 
before he conceived his base 
design was admitted to the same 
intimacy with his Master as 
the other members of the little 
fraternity of disciples. He had 
listened to the most confidential 
conversations. He had been 
entrusted with the commission 
of un apostle. He had attend- 
ed his Master whenever he re- 
tired from the troublesome con- 
course of promiscuous followers. 
Nothing — the ether disei- 
ples knew of their Master could 
have been concealed from Judas. 
He had been present at bis mir- 
acles. He had himself, per- 
haps, been furnished with a 
share of miraculous powers. 
If in these wonderful works, 
which, if real, proved that God 
was indeed with Jesus, there 
had been any collusion with the 
disciples, Judas was a party, 
and could now bring to light 
the fraud, and expose the pre- 
tensions of the boasted wonder- 
worker. If there had been any 
concealed ambition, or defeet of 
honesty or ingenuousness in our 
Lord’s designs, Judas was in 
his confidenee. Nay, if an un- 
guarded expression had ever 
eseaped the lips of Jesus, the 
traitor was listening and ready 
to record it. But with all these 
opportunities of detection end 
eavil, he found nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. He dies with- 
out leaving a suspicion which 
might veil the disinterestedness 
of his malice ; and his past in- 
timacy with the holy Jesus 
served but to aggravate the re: 
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morse which preyed upon his 
mind. He shrunk from the 
task of accusation, though he 
had been hurried by his resent- 
ment to the erime of treachery. 
He had nought whereof to aec- 
ecuse his Master ; and bore his 
last attestation to the innocence 
in which the closest intimacy 
could discover no stain, nor pry- 
ing malignity detect a cause for 
imputation of defect. 

3 It is the testimony of a 
dying man. Itis preceeded by 
his repentance, and sealed with 
his death. ‘Uhink of the situa- 
tion of Judas, and you may con- 
ceive how impressive must have 
been that conviction of the in- 
nocence of Jesus, which, in cir- 
eumstances like these, could so 
harrow up his conscience. The 
person whom he had been in- 
strumental in arraigning was 
condemned. Judas had every 
prospect of favour and consid- 
eration with the rulers of the 
Jews. He had reason to expect 
that his accusations, if suecess- 
ful. would be rewarded with 
wealth or office. He had per- 
formed a service, which, to a 
sordid and worldly mind like 
his, promised every thing which 
he could desire. The eause of 
the Saviour was desperate ; the 
cause of his enemies was trium- 
phant; and Judas was the 
leader, and his claims were 
pre-eminent. In this situation 
of security and hope, he is the 
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With- 
out hesitation, even without a 
parley with his accusing cone 
seience, he goes and throws 
down in horror the wages of his 
treachery at the feet of his em- 
ployers, and dies writhing with 


most wretched of men. 


remorse. What an homage is 
this to the innocence of Jesus ! 
He rushes involuntarily into 
the presence of his Judge. He 
flies, black with his crime, into 
the very light of God’s indigna- 
tion, into the court of eternal 
retribution, where his silence 
ean no longer suppress the truth 
of facts, where treachery recoils 
in vengeance on the traiter, 
where the judgements of iniqui- 
ty are reversed, and the aceu- 
sation of malignity is beaten 
back upon the accuser. He 
cannot live even iu a region of 
murderers and traitors like him- 
self. He cannot endure the 
society of the very men whose 
designs he had accomplished. 
Humiliation and terror. and re- 
morse and despair lash him out 
of life. Under the scourge of 
such a comscience he leaves his 
testimony to the innoeence of 
Jesus; and if we find it not 
here, where shall we look for 
sincerity ? Go wretched and 
wicked man! Go with your 
crimes upon your head! You 
have left us your testimony that 
you sinned in that you betrayed 
the innocent blood,—and it is 
enough : BL. 
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EXTRACT FROM WILLIAM HAY, ESQ, 


Mr. Epitor, 

I raxe the liberty to send 
you an extract, which, if it be 
found worthy ofa placein “the 
Christian Disciple,” is much at 


your service. It is made from 
a work, entitled “ Religio Phi- 
losophi: or the principles of 
morality and christianity illue- 
trated from a view of the «ni- 








verse, and of man’s situation in 
it, by William Hay. Ksq.”’* 
To me it appears well adapted 
to administer seasonable in- 
struction and warning to the 
men of this generation :-— 

“* Attempting a uniformity in 
opinion breeds dissension : per- 
mitting a latitude in opinion 
begets unity. Men will either 
not think of religion at all, or 
they will think for themselves. 
They ean do ao otherwise ; for 
their particular ideas arise from 
the impression of objeets on 
their minds ; which objects are 
seen by different men in different 
lights, and under different cir- 
cumstances: and it was as much 
the intention of Providence, that 
there should be a difference of 
opinions, as of persons : nor is 
it to be imagined, that God, who 
so formed man, is offended by 
such difference of opinion on 
any subject. 

** It is a vain attempt to think 
of making mien agree in any one 
religion, by forbidding them to 
examine into the principles of 
it. Nay, it makes it impossible 
for them to be of that religion, 
notwithstanding they profess it ; 
or however they may comply 
with outward forms, from fash- 
ion, from deference to authority, 
or from fear of punishment : 
for religion must arise from an 
inward conviction ; and there 
ean be no conviction, without 
examination, and weighing the 
reasons for, and against it. 

“Tt is as vain to think of 
foreing men into religion by at- 
tacking their persons or repu- 
tation. Persecution may make 
good men martyrs. and bad ones 
hypocrites; but ean never make 

-*Page 222—228, London edition, 
1753. 
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any man religious : for neither 
blows nor calumny are proper 
arguments of conviction. 

* It is as vain too, to think of 
preserving such a uniformity 
by men’s setting up their own 
decisions for a guide ; callin 
themselves orthodox, and the 
rest of the world heretics ; 
making it meritorious in a man 
to follow their opinions blind- 
fold, and criminal in hin, after 
his best examination, to follow 
his own. If private men difter 
with public decisions, what won- 
der? when these decisions have 
often differed with one another: 
Popes have condemned popes, 
and councils, couneils; travel- 
ling the world over to settle 
points, some inexplicable, and 
others frivolous ; and taking 
great pains to make themselves 
ridiculous : which must always 
be the case, when man's judge- 
ment mixed with his interests, 
passions, and infirmities, is set 
up asastandard of faith, in- 
stead of the scriptures. 

*“* It was commendable in the 
Bereans to examine the serip- 
tures, which require that every 
one should be ready to give a 
reason forthe hope that is in 
him. And it is vain to think 
of establishing the authority of 
scripture, without leaving men 
at liberty to examine the exter- 
nal and internal evidence of the 
truth of it. A man cannot be- 
lieve it to be true, without some 
reason for his belief: and it is 
not a good reason, because an- 
other either does, or says he 
believes it. Nor can he believe 
any part of it, that he thinks 
repugnant to reason. the only 
rule,+ by which he ean judge of 

t Reason is rather the only faculty, 
than the “only rule by which he can 
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it: he is sure that whatever is 
repugnant to right reason, eould 
not be delivered by men com- 
missioned and inspired of God. 
“Jt is vain to endeavour to 
stop a free inquiry into the 
grounds of religion ; it makes 
men more eager after such in- 
quiries. It is also imprudent ; 
it hurts both religion and the 
elergy ; for men are apt to suss 
pect a cause, that is not suffered 
to come to trial, as well as the 
advocates fer it. If it be true, 
why are they against bringin 
itto the test? If it be false, 
why should they impose it ? If 
it be doubtful, why are they an- 
gry with those that doubt ? 
Truth will bear the light ; and 
the more it is exposed to it, the 
brighter it will appear. It is 
certain that nothing has done 
more prejudice to Christianity, 
than the trying to deter men 
from such inquiries, by brand- 
ing them with opprobrious 
names, by inflaming others a- 
gainst them, and by alarming 
them with the danger of listen- 


judge of it.” We maybe “ sure that 
whatever is repugnant to right reason 
could not be delivered by men com- 
missioned by God ;” yet it should be 
remembered, that through the influ- 
ence of prejudice or other causes, the 
minds of men may be bewildered, and 
what appears to be “right reason” 
to one man May appear absurdity to 
another. What person of much re- 
flection is not aware that there have 
been changes ih his own views as to 
what * is repugnant to right reason ?”” 
Ifa proposition appears to me “ re- 
pugnant to right reason,” I may not 
hence infer that it must appear in the 
same light to my brother who embra- 
ces it asa divinetruth. This thougiit 
however is so far from diminishing, 
that it enlarges, the ground for Chris- 
tian candour one tewards another. 
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ing to reason; as if it were e 
crime to employ that noblest 
talent with which God has en- 
trusted them, on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. 

* Christianity is a good cause, 
and will bear any examination : 
to prevent an examinatien is to 
betray, and not to defend it. 
Leave the gospel with every 
man to examine: the excelleney 
of its doctrines will defend it. 
It is to be trusted with the laity, 
as well as clergy ; for it makes 
no distinction between them. 
Every One may understand the 
most necessary parts of it; 
they want neither popes nor 
eouncils to explain them. 

It requires no artifice to sup- 
port it: no false miracles : ne 
ancient opinion er practice, 
either of fathers or saints; 
whether they were learned, a- 
ble, and honest, or whether 
they were weak, credulous and 
designing men. Nor ean any 
human authority, though digni- 
fied with the name of primitive, 
add the least weight to it. We 
ought not to trust to authority, 
but appeal to reason in defenee 
of Christianity ; and begin by 
eonvineing men, instead of 
seattering terrors, whieh no 
wise man will regard. It was 
monstrous to believe, or to en- 
deavour to persuade others, 
that any one would be damned 
for a mistake in judgement or 
opinion. What an unworthy 
notion must he have of the 
Deity whe helds such a tenet ! 
Instead of condemning his 
neighbour for no crime, he 
should ask pardon of God for 
his own impiety.” 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF SEVERAL LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE 
REV. DR. EMMONS, CONTAINING REMARKS ON HIS CONVEN- 


TION SERMON. 


Tue letters to Dr. Emmons, 
the substance of which is now 
to be exhibited, were written 
soon after his Convention Ser- 
mon was published. They 
were intended for the press, in a 
separate pampliet, and were 
submitted to the inspection of 
the Doctor, and several of his 
friends in 1808. For some rea- 
sons, which were of weight in 
the mind of the writer, the pub- 
lication was deferred. But 
those reasons no longer operate ; 
and being conscious that the 
letters were written with feel- 
ings of respect aud friendship 
towards the author of the ser- 
mon,—and believing that the 
influence of the sermon contin- 
ues to be injurious, the writer of 
the letters has consented to give 
an abridgement of his remarks 
in the Christian Disciple. It 
is his hope that they may be 
the means of light, love and 
peace among Christians, and 
not the means of alienation and 
strife. 

W hen the manuseript was put 
into the hands of the Deetor, he 
was requested to point out what- 
ever he might regard as a mis- 
representation of his meaning, 
oras unfriendly. He returned 
the manuseript accompanied 
with a letter both friendly and 
respectful, and made no com- 
plaint. But should he on see- 
ing the letters in print. feel in 
any manner injured, and think 
a vindication of his sentiments 
necessary. if is presumed that 
there will he no objection to its 
appearing in the Christian Dis- 


Val. VinNe. 40 
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ciple, if this should be his 
choice. The subject is of vast 
importance, and the advance 
meut of truth, love and harmo- 
ny, among Christians, is the only 
objeet of publishing the letters. 

it is indeed a number of years 
since the sermon was published, 
and by some it may have been 
forgotten ; but the sentiments it 
contains have been imbibed and 
eherished by many, and they are 
probably the cause of much of 
that uncharitableness through 
which the Christian religion is 
dishonoured by its professed 
friends. 

LETTER I. 

Rev. Sir, 

I uave had opportunity to 
examine your Convention Ser- 
monon *4Cor.i.40. Now I 
beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no di- 
visions among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and in the same 
judgement.”” The sermon dis- 
plays something of your usual 
ingenuity, but less correctness 
than was expected from a writ- 
er of your acknowledged dis- 
eernment. Although I have no 
doubt of the purity of your in- 
tentions, I cannot but question 
both the justness and the utility 
of some things which you have 
stated. 


I am, sir, an advocate for 


that eatholicism which will per- 
mit me to reeeive as Christians 
all who give evidence that they 
have received Chirist, and that 
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Christ has reeeived them. A- 
mong these there are many who 
dissent from my opinions in 
some important points, and per- 
haps not one who agrees with 
me in every thing which I re- 
gardas gospeltruth. Lameven 
now about to oppose some opin- 
ions which have been advanced 
by one whom [I regard as a 
Christian brother; and I hope 
to do this ina manner which 
shall evince that perfect unity 
of sentiment is not essential to 
brotherly love. 

In the introductory part of 
your sermon you say—** Phe 
church of Corinth, which Paul 
planted, abounded-in brother! 
jove,so long as they mutually 
agreed in believing and profess- 
ing the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel. But when a disagree- 
ment in their religious opinions 
appeared, it destroyed their 
mutual attachment and involved 
them in bitter animosities and 
contentions.” ‘This you sup- 
pose to have been the oceasion of 
Paul’s exhortation in your text. 

i have, sir, sought in vain for 
the souree of your information, 
as to the cause of the contention 
in the Corinthian charch. I 
see noevidence that the mem- 
bers disagreed about * the pe- 
euliar doctrines of the gospel,” 
unless we may suppose that 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas and 
Christ were opposed to each 
otuer. LT have thought with 
Pool’s Continuators “ that the 
divisions among the Corinth- 
ians were not in matters of 
faith, but were occasioned by 
having men’s persons in admi- 
ration.” Ifyou will examine 


the context I think you will per- 
eeive that Paul was of the same 
épinion. 
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If I have not misapprehended 
your meaning, you regard your 
text as a command, binding the 
whole Christian world to be 
perfectly agreed iu all their re- 
ligious sentiments. Your argu- 
ments in support of this opinion 
will be examined in my next 
letter. 


LETTER II. 

Fhe arguments examined. 
Rey. Sir, 

To prove that “the whole 
Christian world” are required 
to think alike on all religious 
subjects, you have stated what 
you call “two very plain and 
ebvious reasons.” 

** One reason is, that God has 
iven them-an infallible rule of 
aith.” 

“In the second place, that 
the word of God is not only a 
perfect rule of faith, but suffi- 
ciently plain and intelligible to 
every capacity.” 

I have brought both your ar 
guments into view together fo: 
two reasons : 

14. 1 have no dispute with 
you, respeeting the perfeetion of 
the scriptures, as a rule of faith. 

2. Beeause your first argu 
ment is of no force unless the 
second be founded in truth. If 
the first, by itself, were of any 
foree it would apply to the 
whole heathen world, as_ wel}. 
as “to the whole Christiar 
world.”” What I have then to 
do, is to examine your second 
argument :—The rule of faith, 
the word of God, you say “ is 
sufficiently plain and intelligent 
to every capacity.” 

I am willing, sir, to admit, 
that the bible is sufficiently 
plain and intellizible to answer 
all the purposes of God in giving 
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it te the world. But this was 
not your meaning ; for in this 
view of the matter the argu- 
ment would afford no support 
to your theory. Besides, you 
say, “the bible is the word of 
God ; he gave it to be the rule 
of faith to all; he knew the 
charaeters, the circumstances, 
and the capacities of ail; it 
must therefore be plain and in- 
telligible to all.” You add, 
* to deny this, is to impeach the 
wisdom and goodness of God.” 

Surely, sir, 1 am not conscious 
of any disposition * to impeach 
the wisdom and goodness of 
God ;”’ yet 1 cannot but question 
the cenelusiveness of your rea- 
soning. Iam sensible that the 
term all, is sometimes used in a 
very limited sense ; and it seems 
almost ineredible that you 
should, in this argument, have 
used it in the unlimited or uni- 
versal sense, when you say the 
bible must * be plain and intel- 
ligible to all.” Yet you have 
given me noelue by which I 
may limit your meaning. 

Permit me then to ask, wheth- 
er you mean to say, that the 
bible is so plain and intelligible 
to every child of three or five 
vears old, that he eannot misun- 
derstand it if his heart be good ; 
or that he eannot fail of under- 
standing it correctly, unless it 
he owing to some criminal bias ? 
if you did net mean to have your 
all comprise children of five 
years old, I wish you had taken 
eare to fix your limits. For I 
am free to confess that I know 
not where to fix them, to have 
your argument of any force. 

In illustrating this argument 
you have said that “all who 
are capable of knowing that 
they are the creatures of God, 
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are equally capable of knowing 
what he has required them to 
believe, concerning himself, and 
coneerning their own character, 
their present situation and their 
future state.” 

There is a sense in which the 
sentence just .quoted is true; 
beeause the requirements of God 
have due respect to the capaci- 
ty of every sabject. But if by 
this observation you mean, that 
all who are capable of under- 
standing that they are the erea- 
tures of God, are also capable 
of understanding all the doe- 
trines of the gospel, this is more 
than | ean admit; and I suspeet 
itis more than you, on reflec- 
tion, will attempt to vindicate. 
Yet-if this were not your mean- 
ing, the.propriety of the remark, 
in this connexion, is to me un- 
discoverable. 

Some children of three years 
old, may give an intelligible an- 
swer to this question, Whv made 
you ? And will you contend that 
the same children would be ea- 
pable of understanding what is 
meant by being justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law, and 
every other doctrine of the gos- 


pel? 


You have ventured to say 
that “the doctrine of God’s ex- 
isting a trinity in unity and the 
doctrine of the personal union 
of humanity and divinity in the 
glorious Emmanuel, are as easy 
to understand, though not so 
easy to explain, as any other 
doctrine in the seripture.” I 
am, however, inclined to think 
that these doctrines are as dif- 
ficult to understand as they 
are to explain, and that, if they 
were clearly understood, the 
difficulty of explaining them 
would not be great. 
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But if the bible be so “ plain 
and intelligible to every eapaci- 
ty,” as you assert, what need of 
explanations ? To read or to 
hear the word of God, would be 
all that would be necessary for 
the information of the lowest 
capacity. There are. however, 
some who live in christian coun- 
tries, who ean neither read nor 
hear; Is the bibfe intelligible 
to their capacities P 

However wella person may 
read or hear, he can understand 
no sentiment contained in the 
seripture, any farther than he 
understands the meaning of the 
words by which it is expressed. 
Many words are used in vari- 
ous senses in the bible; some- 
times they are used in different 
senses in the same chapter, in 
the same paragraph, and. per- 
haps, in the same verse. Met- 
aphors, allusions, and various 
figures of speech, are abundant- 
ly employed in the bible. To 
understand some passages great 
labour is necessary in compar- 
ing seripture with seripture. 
In some cases an appeal from 
our translation to the original 
is deemed not only proper but 
necessary. We may add, that 
the world is filled with eonfro- 
versies: and these are generally 
managed, on both sides, with SO 
much 1 appearance of truth, that 
the weak and illiterate, are lia- 
ble to be either misled or eon- 
founded. Besides, children 
have, for a Jong time, to depend 
on their fallibfe parents and 
teachers for the meaning of 
words. and for the meaning of 
the seriptures.—In a view of 
these facts can yon still say 


that the bible “ is plain and in- 
telligible to every capacity ?” 
I cannot but believe that, on 
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due reflection, you will be con- 
vineed, that there are cases, in 
which a person may be excused 
from blame while among the 
articles of his faith some things 
are found, which cannot be sup- 
ported by a just interpretation 
of scripture ; and that some 
reasons may he given, why peo- 
ple differ in their religious opin- 
ions, aside from the » depravity 
of their hearts. 

There wes one passage, at 
least, in the prophesy of Isaiah, 
which was not perfeetly plain 
to aman of creat authority, un- 
til it was explained by Philip. 
Being asked whether he under- 
stood what he was reading, he 
answered “* How can I except 
some man should guide me ?” 
And it does not appear that his 
heart, at that time, was in a 
state very unfriendly to the 
truth. In the opinion of Peter, 
there were some things in Paul’s 
writings which are hard to be 
understood. 1 wish you, sir, to 
consider whether Peter’s words 
“hard to be unde:stood,” ex- 
press the same idea as * plain 
and intelligible to every capaci- 
ty” Ifnot,to what cause shall 
we attribute the differenee in 
sentiment between the Apostle 
Peter and Dr. Emmons ? 

Sut you may ask how, on my 
theory, ean we vindicate the 
wisdom and goodness of God in 
giving the bible as a rule of 
faith ? To this oe cel I am 
free to answer : 

The sériptares are given to 
men as arule of faith, only in 
proportion to their capacities 
and opportunities to understand 
them ; and no farther are they 
hinding or obligatory on any 
boman. being. 

if it can be made to appear, 
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that God requires of every one 
an understanding and beliei of 
all the “ particular truths” 
which compose: the system ; I 
will then grant, that to suppose 
the rule of faith is not “ plain 
and intelligible to every capac- 
ity,’ must imply an impeach- 
ment of the wisdom aud good- 
ness of God. But until this be 
made to appear, 1 apprehend 
no danger in denying the cor- 
rectness of your seeond * plain 
reason,” and the theory which 
it was designed to support. 

The bible, though a perfect 
rule of faith, ts no more plain 
and intelligible than some other 
books on divinity ; and I see no 
reason why a man should be 
considered as blamable for not 
understanding ail that he reads 
in the bible, than for not under- 
standing all he reads in your 
printed sermons. Bat do you 
suppose that all you have writ- 
ten “is plain and intelligible to 
every capacity ?”’ Or, are your 
writings to be considered as 
useless tothe world unless per- 
sons of every capacity ean un- 
derstand every truth which you 
have published ? If not, why 
may not the bible be considered 
as a great blessing to the world, 
although there are millions who 
have never seen it; and al- 
though there are many things 
init above the eapacity of the 
weak and unlearned, as well as 
some things hard to be under- 
stood by men of the best abili- 
ties and best hearts P 

‘Though great and good men, 
after the most laborious and im- 
partial inquiries, may be in 
many errors in their interpreta- 
tions of scripture ; and though 
some may be so situated by in- 
capacity er erroneous instruc- 
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tion, as to misunderstand even 
the most essential doctrines of 
the gospel ; these things argue 
nothing against the value of the 
bible, or the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in giving a revela- 
tion. All his purposes may be 
accomplished, and every mouth 
may he stopped. For God’s re- 
quirements have a proper re- 
spect to the eapacity and ad- 
vantages of every intelligent be- 


ing. 


LETTER III. 

The reply to the first objection 
examined, 

Rev. Srr, 

HavinG, as you supposed, es- 
tablished your theory by two 
very plain and obvious reasons ; 
to prepare the way more per- 
feetly for your inferences, you 
were pleased to turn your at- 
tention to some objections. 

“Lhe objection, which first 
occurs to the mind upon this 
subjeet,”’ you say, ** arises from 
the great and visible diversity 
in the intellectual powers and 
external circumstances of Chris- 
tians. It is supposed to be nat- 
urally as well as morally impos- 
sible that they should all think 
alike upon religious subjects, as 
long as this internal, and exter. 
nal difference remains.” 

You reply as follows : 

* The whole force of this ob- 
jection will vanish if we only 
consider that unity of sentiment 
does not require equality of 
knowledge. ‘Ten, or twenty, or 
twenty thousand persons may be 
united in the same sentiment, or 
the same scheme of sentiments. 
A pastor and his people may 
embrace the same religious 
opinions in general, thongh as 
individuals they may possess 
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very different powers of mind, 
and very different degrees of 
mental improvement. A whole 
denomination ef Christians may 
be united in their distinguishing 
tenets, though some may be 
much better able than others to 
defend their peeuliar system of 
doctrines. /tis easy to see how 
such a unily of sentiment may 
take place among such a varie- 
of individuals, without an equal- 
ity of knowledge. For, so far as 
they all know the same scheme 
of sentiment, they all agree ; 
and so far as some feel their 
deficiency in knowledge they do 
not pretend to judge, and of 
consequence do not presume to 
differ.” 

In reference to this reply I 
submit to your consideration the 
following remarks. 

4. Unity of sentiment is noth- 
ing more nor less than unity of 
ideas. As far as any two per- 
sons possess the same ideas, so 
far they are united in opinion, 
and no farther. 

2. Our knowledge consists in 
ideas ; and the sum of any per- 
son’s knowledge can never be 
greater than the sum of his 
ideas. Hence 

3. Perfect unity of sentiment 
must imply equality of knowl- 
edge. ‘Two persons may be a- 
greed in sentiment in some par- 
tieulars, and vet not be in all 
respects equal in knowledge. 
But they eannot be in all re- 
spects united in opinion, unless 
they are in all respects of equal 
knowledge. 

4. All doctrinal propositions 
may be considered as conelu- 
siens drawn from eertain pre- 
mises. ‘wo or more persons 
may agree in the conelusions, 
get not agree in the premises, 
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On the other hand they may 
agree in the premises, and disa- 
sree in the cenclusions. They 
may also agree in the premises 
and in the form of words by 
which a conclusion is expressed, 
and yet differ in sentiment. 
For the proposition which ex- 
presses the conclusion may be 
differently understood. 

Now a perfect agreement in 
sentiment respecting any one 
doctrine would imply a perfect 
agreement respecting the pre- 
mises—and respecting the im- 
port and extent of the conclu- 
sion. For illustration, 1 will 
introduce one proposition from 
the Assembly’s Catechism. 

‘‘ God’s works of providence 
are his most holy, wise and 
powerful, preserving and goy- 
erning all his creatures and all 
their actions.” 

You may doubtless find your 
ten, your twenty, and your twen- 
ty thousand, your pastor and 
his parish, and a whole denom- 
ination of Christians, all of 
whom will acknowledge this 
preposition as an article of 
faith. But let them all be ex. 
amined, as individuals, respeet- 
ing the ground of their belief, 
or the premises which support 
the proposition ; let them all 
be examined as to its import 
and extent, and the mode of 
divine operation, and you will 
probably find very few of the 
whole who perfectly agree re- 
specting that one doctrine. 

Suppose a parish in which 
the pastor and his people are 
considered of the same religious 
sentiments ; let the views of 
each be critieally and analytic- 
ally examined ; then compare 
their sentiments together. In 
one column set down the instan- 
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ees of agreement, in another the 
instances of disagreement ; and 
what would be the result ? It 
may be presumed that the in- 
stances of agreement would be 
greatly overbalanced by the in- 
stances of disagreement. 

You say, “itis easy to see 
how a unity of sentiment may 
take place among sucli a variety 
of individuals, without an equal- 
ity of knowledge. For,so far 
as they all know the same 
scheme of sentiment, they all 
agree ; and so far as some feel 
their deficiency in knowledge, 
they do not pretend to judge, 
and. of consequence do not pre- 
sume to differ.” 

It is easy, sir, for a variety 
of persons to proysess, and to 
think, that they agree in senti- 
ment, when in faet they do not. 

But when you say, * so far 
as they all know the same 
scheme of sentiment they all 
agree,” is it not implied that 
their agreement in sentiment is 
eo-extensive with the equality 
of their knowledge respecting 
the same subjects P The follow- 
ing elause in the sentence, how- 
ever, is truly remarkable. * But 
so far as any feel their deficien- 
ey in knowledge, they do not 
pretend to judge, and conse- 
quently do not presume to differ.” 

Here, sir, permit me to ask, 
whether two persons may be 
agreed in sentiment while one 
presumes to judge. and the other 
does not ; or while one has a 
sentiment and the other has 
not ? Is there not as really a 
difference in this case, as though 
both were to judge. and judge 
differently P It is true that there 
is no opposition, and as- true that 
there is no agreement. 

You have said that we are re- 
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quired to agree in all the par- 
ticular truths which compose 
the system. If sv, a man as 
really breaks the command by 
having no sentiment, as by hay- 
ing a sentiment which is erre- 
nevus. 

“ So far as some feel their de- 
ficienty in knowledge,” you say, 
** they do not pretend to judge.”’ 
But what will you say of those 
who do not feel their deficieney ? 
This class is neither few nor 
small; and though many of 
them are very ignorant, yet they 
are not the less forward te 
judge. 

Besides, many people, who 
are not very selfconfident, may 
think they have obtained a clear 
understanding of a subject when 
they have not, and of course 
cannot suspend an opinion 

But if the seriptures are 
“‘ plain and intelligible to every 
capacity,” what occasion can 
there be, in any case, for a sus- 
pension of judgement? At any 
rate, no two persons can be said 
to be agreed in sentiment, any 
farther than each has a senti- 
ment, and both the same senti- 
ment. Ifthis be not true, the 
infant in the cradle may be said 
to “ be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and same 
rin. oooh with Dr. Emmons : 
And with the same propriety it 
may be said, that they both 
“speak the same things,’” 
though one speaks much and 
the other not at all. 

Perhaps you will say, that 
when you observed, “so far as 
some feel their deficiency’ in 
knowledge. they do not pretend 
to judge,” you meant to be un- 
derstood, that on some points 
they do judges though on others 
they do not. 
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I did, sir, suppose this to be 
your meaning. But you had 
been stating that “ a whole de- 
uomination of Christians may 
be united in their distinguishing 
tenets.”” You then proceeded 
to tell how this might be, not- 
withstanding the diversity in 
their knowledge, namely : “* So 
far as they all know the same 
scheme of sentiment, they all 
agree ; and so far as some feel 
their deficiency in knowledge 
they do not pretend to judge, 
and of consequence do not pre- 
sume to differ.” In this way, 
according to your account, a 
whole denomination may be 
united in their distinguishing 
tenets. Suppose the distin- 
guishing tenets of a denomina- 
tion to be ten. Some of the de- 
nomination judge respecting 
every article. A second class 
so far feel their deficieney as to 
judge ouly with respect to five ; 
athird class judge only with 
respect to one; and a fourth 
class, having a still greater 
sense of their deficiency, forbear 
to judge of any of the articles. 
Still the whole denomination 
are unifed in their distinguish- 
ing tenets ! Does not this imply 
that they are united with regard 
to these articles, on which some 
presume to judge, and others 
pretend not to judge ? Now, sir, 
I would ask, whether, aceord- 
ing to your views of unity of 
sentiment, the whole human 
family might not be “ perfeetly 
joined together in the same 
mind and the same judgement,” 
respecting all religious subjects, 
should they all so far feel their 
deficiency as in no case to judge, 
and of course have no religious 
opinions ? And if the require- 
ment in your text may be satis- 
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fied by so feeling our deficiency 
as not to pretend tu judge : And 
if} it be, as you suppose, that 
blame is in all cases attached 
to error in judgement respecting 
religious subjects. is there not 
some inducement for all, but the 
selfsufficient, to suspend form- 
ing any religious sentiment, un- 
til they can do it without dan- 
ger of error? 


LETTER IV. 
The reply to the second objection 
examined. 

For a second objection you 
observe, that * The wide differ- 
ence in the education and in- 
struction of Christians is often 
supposed to be an insuperable 
bar in the way of their beeom- 
ing sentimentally united, in their 
present imperfect state.” 

{t has sometimes appeared to 
me that this objection was nat- 
uraily implied in the first ; that 
the difference of education and 
instruction is included either ig 
the difference of intellectual 
powers, or in the difference of 
external circumstances. But as 
you have made it a distinet ob- 
jection 1 shall state your an- 
swer. 

* There is no donbt but Chris- 
tians are extremely prone to im- 
bibe and retain the peculiar 
doctrines, in which they have 
been early and uniforinly in- 
structed. But since they have 
the word of God in their hands, 
it is completely in their power, 
to bring their own opinions, and 
the opinions of their instructers 
to aut infallible standard, and to 
deeide for themselves what they 
ought to believe, or to disbe- 
lieve. Neither their private 
nor publie teachers ean lay 
them undera natural necessity 





of thinking, or reasoning, or be- 
lieving wrong ; but only throw 
difficulties in their way of think- 
ing, or reasoning, or believing 
right. And it is their indis- 
pensable duty if they meet with 
such difficulties to surmount 
them, and form their religious 
sentiments aceording to the 
holy seriptares, which will ne- 
cessarily unite them in the 
trath.” 

The extensive powers which 
vou have attributed to Chris- 
tians, inthis passage, would al- 
most tempt one to suspect, that 
you had in view an order of be- 
ings but little known in our 
world. Bat, supposing that by 
Christians you must mean some 
of our fellow creatures, I would 
ask of what age or of what de- 
gree of knowledge a person must 
be to be a Christian. It seems 
to me that he must be consider- 
ably advanced in years, @nd 
possessed of a very learned ed- 
ucation before it will be * com- 
pletely in his power,” by the 
help of the bible to correct all 
the mistakes he may have im- 
bibed by education, or to decide 
with certainty, in every case, 
“what he ought to believe, or 
to disbelieve.” 

For myself, I am free to own 
my incompeteney for such a 
task. And as I am confident 
that your observations are inap- 
plicable to myself. I cannot but 
entertain a Suspicion that they 
are so to many others. 

Notwithstanding all you have 
said to make it appear that the 
rule of faith is plain and intelli- 
gible to every eapacity, I ean- 
uot but suspect that your own 
practice is in direet contradic- 
tion to your theory. Do you 
not explain the scriptures to 
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your children, to your people, 
and to your students in divinity ? 
On what ground do you attempt 
this ? Is it on the ground that 
the seriptures are not “ suffi- 
ciently plain and intelligible to 
every capacity?” Or, is this 
done to make the rule of faith 
more than sufficiently plain and 
intelligible P Do you mean by 
this conduct practically to * im- 
peach the wisdom and goodness 
ef God !” 
if the scriptures are sufficient- 
Jy plain and intelligible to every 
capacity, or if it be “ complete- 
ly in the power of all to bring 
their own opinions and the opin- 
ions of their instructers to an 
infallible standard, and decide 
for themselves what they ought 
to believe or to disbelieve ;” I 
think your good sense must al- 
low, that it is no part of a min- 
ister’s duty to explain the serip- 
tures, and that to attempt it is 
preposterous. 
the third objeetion, which 
you have brought into view, is 
founded in “ the right of private 
judgement.” 
I shall remark only on the 
first sentence of your reply : 
“It is readily granted” you 
say, “that every Christian has 
a right to think, to read, and to 
converse upon any religious sen- 
timent, in order to collect evi- 
dence of its truth or falsehood, 
and after that, to judge accord- 
ing to the evidence he has col- 
lected.” 
I would here inquire, whether 
a person may not think, read 
and converse in order to collect 
evidence of the truth or false- 
hood of a religious sentiment, 
and yet, in judging honestly, ac- 
cording to the evidence he may 
have colleeted, form an errone- 
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ous opinion ? After all his la- 
hour he may have obtained but 
a part of the evidence whieh in 
fact exists ; and that part may 
have eseaped his notice, which 
was most essential to a correct 
decision. And if he has a right 
to judge according to the evi- 
dence he has collected, why 
may he not be said to havea 
right to form an erroneous opin- 
ion ? But Eshould prefer saying, 
that a person may, in some 
eases, be under a necessity of 
forming an erroneous opinien, 
er of neglecting to form any 
opinion at all. A magistrate, 
in certain cases, may judge cor- 
rectly, according to the evidence 
which he has been able to col- 
lect, and yet acquit a man who 
is really guilty, or condemn one 
who is innocent. 


LETTER V. 
Remarks on the reply to the 
fourth objection. 

You observe “ There is but 
ane other objection which ap- 
pears tobe worthy of notice ; 
and this is drawn from the four- 
teenth chapter of Romans, in 
which the Apostle is supposed 
to allow Christians to differ in 
their religious sentiments, and 
only exhoits them to view their 
different opinions with a eandid 
and charitable eye.” 

As it is quite as important for 
us to consider what God ap- 
proves, as what the Apostle al- 
lows, I would beg leave to vary 
the form of the objection, and 
state it thus :— 

“From what Paul wrote to 
the Corinthians, at Rome, in the 
fourteenth chapter of his Epis- 
tle, it appears, that there are 
eases, in which real Christians 
may differ im sentiment and 








Letters addressed to Rev. Dr. Emmons. 


practice, and yet each may aim 
at the glory of God, and each 
obtain his approbation !” 

In reply to the objection, as 
you stated it, you first observe, 
“This is rather an objection 
against the Apostle himself, 
than against the leading senti- 
ment of this discourse ; for it 
supposes, that in writing to the 
Romans he contradicts what he 
had written five or six years be- 
fore to the Corinthians.” 

But perhaps, sir, the objec- 
tion is not against the Apostle, 
but only against your views of 
his meaning. 

To obviate the objeetion you 
say, respeeting the Apostle. 
‘He was then treating of the 
eeremonial law, which was ab- 
rogated by the gospel. He al- 
lows, that real Christians might 
entertain different opinions con- 
eerning Mosaie rites and eere- 
monies, which were things in 
their own nature indifferent, and 
which might be observed, or 
negleeted, under a sense of duty. 
Accordingly, he forbids them to 
eensure one another on account 
of such nonessential points of 
difference, and exhorts them te 
exercise mutual affection and 
esteem.” 

Here I would ask, in what 
sense were the Mosaic rites 
things indifferent? I know you 
have said “in their own nature 
indifferent,” but this does not 
give the necessary information. 

Will you, sir, pretend, that 
frem the days of Moses to the 
coming of Christ, the Mosaie 
rites were things so indifferent 
that it was of no consequence 
whether they were regarded by 
the Israelites, or disregarded ? 
} presume you will not. 

Iwill ask again—Are these 
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rites now in such a sense indif- 
ferent, that, with the light we 
possess, we may introduce and 
observe them, and yet be blame- 
less ? If any of your brethren 
in the ministry were now to in- 
troduce the Mesaic rites, I very 
much doubt whether you would 
be heard to apologize for their 
conduet by saying, those rites 
are things “in their ewn na- 
ture indifferent.” 

In what sense, then, were 
these rites indifferent to the 
Christians at Rome ? Might the 
same person sometimes disre- 
gard them, and, sometimes re- 
gard them, without respect to 


divine requirement? No. Might 
a person observe them while his 
conscience dictated that they 
ought not to be regarded ? No. 
Might a person treat those rites 
with negleet or disregard while 
he verily thought them still in 
furee ? Ne. 

Then, in this sense only, were 
they things  indifferent—OUne 
person might regard them with- 
out sin, another might neglect 
them without sin; if each, in 
so doing, loved God with all his 
own understanding : and each 
might thus obtain the approba- 
tion of him who judgeth right- 
eously.t 


ie 
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No. IV. 

Character of James Hay Beattie. 

Amonc the various means of 
improving the minds of young 
people and giving them a prop- 
er direction, there are none 
more efficacious than good ex- 
amples. Next to living exam- 
ples of piety, virtue and active 
benevolence, we may rank well 
written biography of amiable 
and worthy persons, who made 
it their study and delight to 
serve their generation by the 
will of God. We shall now ex- 
hibit to young readers the char- 
acter of a young man, whose 
example is worthy of imitation. 
The faets are collected from a 
valuable work entitled “ The 
Power of Religion on the mind, 
in retirement, affliction, and at 
the approaeh of death ; exem- 
plified in the testimonies and ex- 
perience of persons distinguish- 
ed by their greatness, learning 
and virtue—By Lindley Mur- 
ray.” 


+ The remaining letters may be expected in the next. Number. 


James Hay Beattie, son of 
Dr. James Beattie, professor of 
moral philosophy and logic in 
the University of Aberdeen. was 
born in the year 1768, and died 
at the age of twenty-two. He 
was remarkable from his child- 
hood both for an amiable dispo- 
sition and fine genius. His fa- 
ther never had occasion to re- 
prove him but three or four 
times during the whole of his 
life ; bodily chastisement he 
never experienced at all. 

The first rules of morality 
taught him by his father were 
“to speak truth, and keep a 
secret ;” and he was never 
known to violate either. His 
whole behaviour at school and 
at college was exemplary. Be- 
fore he was nineteen years of 
age he was appointed assistant 
professor of moral philosophy 
and logie ; and he performed 
the duties of his office to great 
satisfaction. 

Piety and meekness were 
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striking features in his charac- 
ter-in ehildhood and through 
life. The effeet of religion 
upon his mind was, to make him 
cheerful, considerate, benevo- 
lent, intrepid, humble and hap- 
py- He loved the whole hu- 
man race ; he bore a particular 
love to Christians ; and he 
wished all parties to exercise 
Christian charity towards each 
other. 

He was almost constantly oe- 
cupied in discharging the duties 
of his office, in performing acts 
of kindness, or in planning works 
of literature for the benefit of 
mankind; and there is great 
reason to believe that had his 
life been prolonged he would 
have been eminently useful in 
the world. Butit pleased God 
to take him to himself in the 
morning of life. When he saw 
death approaching he met it 
with his usual calmness and re- 
signation. When he _ was 
thought to be just about to ex- 
pire he sweetly said, ‘ How 
pleasant a medicine is Chris- 
tianity !° 

* One day,” says his father, 
“when I was sitting by him, 
he began to speak in affection- 
ate terms, as he often had done, 
of what he ealled my goodness 
to him. I begged him to drop 
that subject ; and was proceed- 
ing totell him that I had never 
done any thing for him but what 
duty required and inclination 
prompted ; and that for the 
little Thad done, his filial pie- 
ty, and other virtues, were to 
me mere than a sufficient re- 
compense,—when he interrupt- 
ed me—which he was not apt 
to do—and, starting up, with 
inexpressible fervour and solem- 
nity, implored the blessing of 
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God upon me. His look at that 
moment, though I shall never 
forget it, L ean describe in ne 
other way than by saying, that 
it seemed to have in it some- 
thing more than human, and 
what I may, hot very improp- 
erly, perhaps, call  angelie. 
Seeing me agitated he expressed 
concern for what he had done; 
and said. whatever might be in 
his mind, he would not any more 
put my feelings to so severea 


trial. Sometimes, however, 
warm sentiments of gratitude 
would break from “ie and 


those were the only occasions 
on which during the whole 
course of his illness he was ob- 
served to shed tears, till the day 
before his death, when he desir- 
ed to see his brother, gave him 
his blessing, wept over him, and 
bid him farewell.” 

At the conclusion of the me- 
moirs of this excellent young 
man, written by his father, the 
bereaved parent says—** I have 
lost the pleasantest, and, for the 
last four or five years of his 
short life, one of the most in- 
structive companions, that ever 
man was delighted with. But 
the Lord gave ; the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord. J adore the 
Author of all Good. who gave 
him grace to Jead sucha ‘life, 
and die such a death, as makes 
it impossible for a Christian to 
doubt of his having entered upon 
the inheritance of a happy im- 
mortality.”’ 

Here let our young readers 
pause, pouder, relicet, and re- 
solve. Is it possible fur you not 
to admire the character of James 
Hay Beattie ? If not, let it be 
your care to live and die like 
him. 





No. V. 

Reflections of men of different 
oi Ss the prospect of 
death. 

CarpinaL Beavurort.—His- 
tory informs us that he had been 
accused of poisoning Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester ; and that 
he prevailed on the king to 
grant him letters of pardon for 
ail the offences he had commit- 
ted. But when he was about to 
die he thus gave vent to his 
feelings—‘‘ And must I then 
die P Will not all my riches 
save me ? I could purchase the 
kingdom if that would prolong 
my Jife. What! is there no 
bribing death? When my 
nephew the duke of Bedford 
died, I thought my ag 
and my authority greatly in- 
creased: but the duke of Glou- 
cester’s death raised me in fan- 
cy to a level with kings ; and I 
thought of nothing but aceumu- 
lating still greater wealth, to 
enable me at length to purchase 
the triple crown. Alas! how 
are my hopes disappointed ! 
Wherefore, O my friends ! let 
me earnestly beseech you to 
pray for me, and recommend my 
departing soul to God.” 





Srr Tuomas Smita.——A 
short time before his death he 
was much affected with the 
prospects before him. He sent 
for two bishops and entreated 
them to state from the scriptures 
“the plainest and surest way of 
making his peace with God :” 
adding, “It is a lamentable 
thing that men consider not for 
what they are born into the 
world, till they are ready to go 
out of it.” 


mr 


CarpinaL RicHELIEU.—-A 
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person who came to see him 


asked him why he was:so sad; 
he replied, * the soul is a seri- 
ous thing ; it must either be sad 
here for a moment, or be sad 
forever.” 


Cesar BorcGia, was a son 
of Pope Alexander VI. Ashort 
time before his death he said, 
‘“‘ T had provided in the course 
of my life for every thing except 
death ; and now, alas! I am to 
die, though entirely unprepar- 
ed.” 

Let young people beware that 
they do not imitate such exam- 
ples, nor expose themselves to 
such reflections on a dying bed. 





Joun Locke. About two 
months before the death of this 
celebrated author, he wrote a 
letter to Anthony Collins, and 
left this direetion upon it “To 
be delivered to him after my de- 
cease.” The following is a 
copy of the letter :—* I know 
you loved me living, and will 
preserve my memory when dead. 
All the use to be made of it is, 
that this life is a scene of vani- 
ty, which soon passes away, and 
affords no solid satisfaction, but 
in the consciousness of doing 
well, and in the hopes of an- 
other life. This is what I can 
say upon experience ; and what 
you will find to be true, when 
you come to make up the ac- 
count. Adieu! I leave my best 
wishes with you. 

JOHN LOCKE.” 

A short time before his de- 
cease he said to a friend,—“ I 
am in the sentiments of charity 
towards all men ; and ofa sin- 
cere union with the church of 
Christ, under whatever name 
distinguished.” 

























No. VI. 
The benevolent John Howard. 

‘Tuis eelebrated philanthre- 
pist, who devoted his life to the 
benevolent object of meliorating 
the condition of those who were 
confined in prisons, was born in 
the year1726. ‘That our young 
readers may have some eorrect 
views of this eminent man, and 
that they may learn to admire 
the benefactors of mankind, I 
shall give them an extract from 
Mr. Burke’s eulogy :— 

“IT cannot,” says Mr. Burke, 
“name this gentleman without 
remarking, that his labours and 
writings have done mueh to 
open the eyes and hearts of 
mankind. He has visited all 
Europe,—not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the 
stateliness of temples; not to 
make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to form a scale of the curi- 
osity of modern art ; not to col- 
lect medals, or collate manu- 
seripts:—but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sor- 
row and pain; to take the gage 
and dimensions of misery, de- 
pression and contempt ; to re- 
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member the forgotten, to attend 
te the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and compare and collate 
the distresses of all men in all 
countries. His plan is original ; 
it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of 
discovery ; a cireumnavigation 
of charity. Already the bene- 
fit of his labour is felt more or 
less in every country: 1 hope 
he will anticipate his final re- 
ward, by seeing all its effeets 
fully realized in his own.” 

Mr. Howard often said that 
* he had no wish for life but as 
it gave him the means of reliev- 
ing his fellow ereatures.””’ When 
he was about to leave England 
for the last time, a friend ex- 
pressed his concern at parting 
with him, from an apprehen- 
sion that they should never meet 
again. He cheerfully — 
“ We shall soon meet in heay- 
en,” and as he rather expected 
to die of the plague in Egypt, 
he added *“ The way to heaven 
from Grand Cairo is as near as 
from London.” He, hewever, 
did not die in Egypt, but at 
Cherson in Russia. The fol- 
lowing lines were written, on 


the occasion of his death, by Dr. 
Aikin. 


Howard, thy task is done ! thy Master calls, 

And summons thee from Cherson’s distant walls. 

** Come, well-approv’d! my faithful servant, come ! 
No more a wanderer, seek thy destined home, 
Long have I mark’d thee with o’er-ruling eye 

And sent admiring angels from on high, 

‘To walk the paths of danger by thy side, 

From death to shield thee, and through snares to guide. 
My minister of good, I’ve sped thy way, 

And shot through dungeon glooms a leading ray, 
‘fo cheer, by thee, with kind, anhop’d relief, 

My creatures lost and whelm’d in guilt and grief. 
!’ve led thee, ardent, on through wondering climes 


‘lo combat human wees and human crimes. 
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But tis enough ! thy gre it commission’s o’er 


I prove thy faith, thy 


ove, thy zeal, no more : 


Nor droop that far from country, kindred, friends, 
Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends. 

What boots it where the high reward is given, 

Or whence the soul triumphant springs to heav’n ?” 


MR 


HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS, 


CHAP. 


* Mr. Hiccinson says in 
his Journal, that he sailed from 
the Isle of Wight, the 141th of 
May, (1628) and arrived at 
Cape-Ann the 27th of June, and 
at Naumkeag, (Salem) the 29th. 
They found at Naumkeag about 
100 planters, 8 houses, besides 
a fair house for Mr. Endicot. 
The old and new planters to- 
gether were about 300, of which 
400 removed to Charlestown, 
where there was a house built ; 
the rest remained at Salem.” 

“Onthe 2oth of July, Mr. 
Higginson and Mr. Skelton, af- 
ter fasting and prayer, were first 
elected by the company for their 
ministers, the first teacher, the 
other pastor, each of them to- 
gether with three or four grave 
members, laying their hauds on 
the other with solemn prayer. 
Nothing is said of any cherch 
being then formed ; but on the 
6th of August, the day appoint- 
ed for the choice and ordination 
of elders and deacons, thirty 
persons entered into a covenant 
in writing, which is said to be 
the beginning of the church, and 
that the ministers were ordain- 
ed or instituted anew.” 

“Two of the company, John 
Brown and Samuel Brown, one 
a lawyer, and the other a mer- 
chant, both men of good estates, 
aud of the first patentees and of 


itl. 


the eouncil, were dissatisfied. 
‘They did not like that the com- 
mon prayer and service of the 
chureh of England should be 
wholly laid aside, and therefore 
drew off, with as many as were 
of their sentiments, from the 
rest, and set up a new society. 
This offended the governor, who 
caused the two members of his 
council to be brought before 
him, and judging that this prac- 
tice, together with some speeches 
they had uttered, tended to sedi- 
tion, he sent them back to Eng- 
land.”’—Hutchinson’s History of 
Mass., Bay vol. i. p. 41, 12. 

In reference to the conduct 
mentioned in the last paragraph, 
Mr. Hutchinson quotes from the 
Spirit of Laws the following re- 
mark :—* It isa principle that 
every religion which is perse- 
cuted becomes itself persecut- 
ng ; for as soon as by some ac- 
cidental turn it arises from per- 
secution, it attacks the religion 
which persecuted it.” There 
has been too much ground for 
this remark, but we may hope 
that it will not always be so. 

“The governor and some of 
the principal persons left Sa- 
Jem the 17th of June and trav- 
elled through the woods to 
Charlestown, about 20 miles, to 
look out for a convenient place 
fora chief town. Ata point 
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on Shawmut or Trimontaine, 
since Boston, lived Mr. Blax- 
ton, who had left England, being 
‘dissatisfied there, and not a 
thorough conformist ; but he 
was more dissatisfied with the 
non-conformity of the new com- 
ers. He told them he came 
from England because he did 
not like the Lords Bishops, but 
he could not join them because 
he did not like the Lords 
Brethren. He claimed the whole 
peninsula upon which Boston 
is built, because he was the first 
that. slept upon it. He hada 
grant of a very handsome lot at 
the west part of the town ; but 
he chose to quit all and remov- 
ed to the southward, at or near 
what is sinee called Providence, 
where he lived to old age.” p. 21. 

“‘ The first general court was 
held the 19th of October, (pro- 
bably 1630) not by a represen- 
tative, but by every one that was 
free of the corporation. One 
hundred and nine free men were 
admitted at this court. Maver- 
ick, Blackstone, and many 
more who were not of any of 
the churches were of this num- 
her. The next general court 


Inquiries, &c. 


was the court of elections, for 
1631. The seale was now 
turned and the freemen resolved 
to choose both governor, deputy 
and assistants—and made an or- 
der that for the time to come 
none should be admitted to the 
freedom of the body politic but 
such as were church members !°” 

“ This,” says Mr. Hutchin- 
son, * was a most extraordina- 
ry order or law, and yet it con- 
tinued in foree until the disso- 
lution of the government, it be- 
ing repealed in appearance only 
after the restoration of Charles 
I]. Had they been deprived of 
their civil privileges in Eng- 
land by an act of parliament 
unless they would join in com- 
munion with the church there, 
it might very well have been 
the first in the roll of grievan- 
ces. Butsuch were the requi- 
sites to qualify for church mem- 
bership here that the grievance 
was abundantly greater.”—p. 
25, 26. 

What would be thought at 
this day of an attempt to ex- 
clude all from the privileges of 
freemen except church mem- 
bers ? 


——— a 


NQUIRIES RELATING TO 1 JOHN v. 16, AND MATY. XXI. 22. 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


SIR, 

I wave lately read an illus- 
tration of the 16th verse of the 
sth chapter of the First Epistle 
of John. Itis a passage which 
has long perplexed my mind, as 
many others have done—par- 
ticularly Matt. xxi. 22—/nd all 
things whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive—together with its parallel 
passage. Are not these special 





promises to the Apostles and 
those who were empowered to 
work mir: +s in confirmation 
of the tesuniony they bore to 
Christ and his gospel P 

These special! gifts were nof, 
I humbly conceive, permanent 
in the Apostles. but granted on 
special oceasions and in answer 
to prayer. Were not these 
prayers offered by an immediate 
impulse of the holy spirit, where- 





by they knew it was a proper 
oceasion for God to manifest his 
power by them, in confirmation 
of their testimony. We find 
they had power to do good by 
healing the siek, and also to in- 
flict judicial punishments on 
special occasions. An awful 
instanee of this is that of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira his wife, by 
Peter, and that of Elymas the 
sorcerer by Paul. Had _ the 
power been permanent in the 
Apostles it would have required 
a continual miracle to keep 
them from an abuse of it. The 
gift of tongues I conceive was 
permanent in those who receiv- 
ed it inthe church of Corinth, 
and was shamefully abused. 
In this chureh we read that 
many were weak and sickly as 
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derstand the words of John as 
having immediate reference to 
those special promises made to 
the Apostles who were empow- 
ered to work miracles in confir- 
mation of the testimony they 
bore to Christ and his gospel 
In the preceding verses we 
read thus—‘ This isthe eonfi- 
dence that we have in him, that 
if we ask any thing according 
to his will he heareth us; and 
if we know that he heareth us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petition that 
we desired of him.” When it 
was necessary for the Apostles 
to show their commission for 
preaching Christ and him cruci- 
fied, they showed it by working 
a miracle. God set this great 
seal of heaven to the doctrine 


a judicial punishment for their they preached. J. T. 
irregularities. May we not un- 
eee 
POETRY. 
pIrGE—To be sung by a choir of Sings ON THE DEATH OF MR. THOMAS 
ers on the death of a member. M‘CULLOCH. 
We mourn a member of our train, I saw the tears fast drop from learn- 


And now the funeral dirge begin, 
And seek in music's soothing strain 
A respite from our grief to win. 


Soft be the notes from friendship due 
To one whose voice attun’d with 
ours, ' 
Once would the theme of praise pur- 
sue, 
With harmony’s delightful powers. 


But solemn be the lay and slows» 
When of that friend’s decease we 
tell ; 
For ah! it breathes the tones of wo 
So soon to bid a long farewell. 


Farewell! but we shall meet again 
In choirs above, and anthems raise 

In symphonies of heavenly strain, 
And chorus of unending praise. * 


* This article has been for some 
months mislaid. 


Vol. V.—No. 40. 


ing’s eye, ‘ 
As if some favourite son had fled 
her bowers, 
Who with unwearied toil, and motive 
high, 
Had pluck’d her richest fruits, and 
fairest flowers, 
And brought the weightiest treasures 
from her mine, 
To go and lay them down at virtue’s 
shrine. 


Friendship I saw, o’erwhelm’d with 
grief’s dark storm, 
Start, as if half herself were torn 
away, 
Frantic, she grasp’d a fuir, yet droop- 
ing form, 
And still would grasp it, when it 
turn’d to clay. 


And still in busy sorrow would she fill 


Her urn with that dear dust, and bless 
it stall, 
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I saw the dew of woe on virtue’s 
cheek, 
That seem’d to mourn some child of 
worth and truth, 
Pure, simple, manly, unaffected, 
meek, 
With allthe glow—without th’ excess 
of youth— 
The pure exemplar—and the rival 
mild— 
The tender brother, and the duteous 
child. 


ON READING 


Poetry. 


THE FOLLOWING STANZA 


“Oh!” there I cried, “‘ what mean 
those looks of wo? 
Why, friendship, learning, virtue, 
why your tears ? 
Oh say what fatal and unusual blow 
Has dash’d the hope of youth, the 
prop of years ? 
Full sad and meaning was the glance 
they gave, 
Which mutely pointed to M‘Culloch’s 
grave 
Gazette 


IN A RECENT FPRODUC- 


TION OF LORD BYRON. 


**'}uekeenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 

The leatless desert of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d.” 


me oe 


Awnp dost thou find unhappy bard ! 
The path thou treadst, to be thus 
hard. 
And doth thy high and soaring mind 
By genius fir’d, by art refin’d ; 
Thy mind too proud to bow to heav’n, 
Too proud to own thy talents piv’n ; 
Ah! dost thou find this “dreary 
void,” 
This ‘waste of feelings unem- 
ploy *d 7° 
Go ask the lowliest mind by faith in- 
spir’d, 
Tho’ far remov’d from all by thee ad- 
mir’d. : 


Of Grecian scenes—of ancient lore — 
Parnassus’ mount—or Ilion’s shore, 
He'll tell thee nought, 
But brighter scenes than these e’er 
knew, 
Are present to his chasten'd view, 
Employ his ev’ry thought. 
The dreary void which thou bewails, 
His tranquil mind it ne’er assails. 


He finds his God, his truest friend— 
He finds in humble fervent pray’r, 
A joy thou cannot, will not share, 

A foretaste e’en of joys that never 

end. 





Mistake me not, illustrious bard, 
At humble distance 1 regard 
Thine amplest stores of treasur’d 
thought. 
From learning’s paths—from classi« 
lore, 
Parnassus’ lreight, or Grecian shore, 
E’en with a wish, I'd drive thee not. 


But man, frail man, his God apart, 


Howe’er with brightest talents 
grac’d, 

Is like that fair fall’n Greece thou 
trac’d 


In lines that touch the feeling heart-- 

Such as thou paints th’ aspect ot 
that shore— 

“tis Greece,” thou sayst, “ but 
living Greece no more— 

*€So coldly swoet--so deadly fair— 

* We start—for soul is wanting 
there.” 


‘Leave then, O Bard! thy cheerless 


Atheist plan, 
Unite the Christian to the accomplish’d 
man ; 
And thus perfection’s goal attain, 
As far as man that goal can gain ; 
So wilt thou cease to feel that “ void,” 
That “ waste of feelings unemploy’d.” 
From a Friend. 


, 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SUCIETY 
AND THE FMPEROR OF RUSSIA 
AND PRINCE GALLITZIN 


From the Corresponding Secretary to 
the Emperor. 
Brighto-, (near Bo.ton,) April 9, 1817. 
Sir, 

Tue friendly disposition which you 
have manifested in favour of the Chris- 
tian religion and the. peace of the 
world, has encouraged this address. 
The very week in which the Holy 
League of the three sovereigus was 
officially announced in Russia, a soci- 
ety was formed in Boston, by the 
name of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety,—the object of which is to dis- 
seminate the very principles avowed 
in the wonderful alliance, and to do 
whatever may lawfully be done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war, and to 
promote peace on earth and good will 
among men. 

I take the liberty to present a copy 

of all the publications which have been 
circulated by the society. From these 
you may obtain information of the state 
of the society, the number of its mem- 
bers at the close of the first year, and 
its prospects. The first Annual Re- 
port, and the list of officers and mem. 
bers, are contained in the seventh 
Number of the Friend of Peace. 
Many members have since been added 
—anew society has been formed in 
the state of New-York. At least four 
Peace Societies have been organized 
in the United States,—others are about 
forming. Besides these, we have in 
our country nearly one thousand con- 
gregations of Friends oz Quakers, 
which we regard as so many Peace 
Societies by profession and practice. 

The pamphlets vour Majesty will 
be pleased to accept, asa token of 
the veneration and esteem in which 
your character is held by the friends 
of peace in this country. 

In behalf of the Massachusetts 
Veace Society. 
NOAH WORCESTER, Cor Sec. 
Mis Majesty, Alexander, 
Emperor of all the Rassias 5 


The Emperor's Answer. 


Str, 

Your letter in behalf of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, with the 
books accompanying it, were received. 
The object which this Philanthropic 
Institution has in view, the dissemina- 
tion of the principles of péace and 
amity among men, meets with my cor. 
dial approbation. My endeavours to 
promote peace and good will among 
the nations are already known; and 
the power and influence which Al. 
mighty God has committed to me, 
shall ever be employed, I trust, in 
striving to secure to the nations the 
blessings of that peace which they now 
enjoy. | 

Considering the object of your so- 
ciety, the promotion of peace among 
mankind, as one so eminently conge- 
nial to the spirit of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, I have judged it proper to ex- 
press these my sentiments respecting 
your labours, in answer to your com- 
munication to me on this subject. 

ALEXANDER. 

To the Rev. Noah Worcester, 

Secretary of the M. P. S. 

St. Petersburg, Fuly 4, 1817. 





Letter to Prince Gallitzin. 


Br ghton, (near Boston,) April 9, 1817. 
Sir, 

Your name is known and revered 
in America as the President of the 
Russian Bible Society. Whe confi- 
dence which your excellent official 
letters have inspired, induces me to 
send for your perusal all the publica- 
tions which have been circulated by 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Similar copies will accompany these 
for your worthy Emperor. The noble 
ground which he has taken in the 
Holy League has greatly encouraged 
the hearts of the friends of peace in 
this country. As the pamphlets will 
give you information of the prospects 
ofthe Peace Society. I shall only ex- 
press the hope which is entertained, 
that your name will be enrolled among: 
the avowed friends of peace, and there 
shine with as great lustre as it has done 
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among the Presidents of National Bi- 
ble Societies. 
NOAH WORCESTER, 
Cor. Sec. M. P. S. 
His Exeel. Prince Alexander Gallitzin. 


Answer of Prince Gabiitzin. 
Sir, 

i RECEIVED your letter of the 9th 
April with the Numbers of the Friend 
of Peace accompanying it, by the 
hands of Mr. Parsons; for which I 
return you my hearty thanks. The 
object, which your society has in 
view, is of great importance to the 
well-being and happiness of the human 
race. Indeed, it seems to me to be 
almost the same as that of Bible Soci- 
eties ; for itis only in proportion as 
the divine and peaceable principles of 
ihe gospel of Jesus Christ prevail in 
the hearts of men, that lasting and 
universal peace can be expected A 
blessed period is promised in the 
word of God, wher men shali learn 
the art of war no more. This period 
I understand to be the same as that 
in which, it is prophesied, that all men 
shall know the Lord, even from the 
least unto the greatest, and that the 


earth shall be full of the knowledge of 


the Lord. These latter’ promises 
seem to be daily fulfilling, in every 
quarter of the world, by the exertion 
of Bible and other Christian Societies, 
to disseminate among men the saving 
and pacific principles of Jesus Christ. 
‘They are preparing the way for your 
society’s gaining its object—peace— 
universal peace-—-when men_ shail 
learn the art of war no more Most 
earnestly praving for every blessing to 
accompany your labour, in promoting 
peace on earth and good will among 
men, I shall reckon it a peculiar hon- 
our to be among the members of such 
a humane society. [remam, sir, your 
Most obedient servant. 
PRINCE ALEX. GALLITZIN. 
To the Rev. Noah Worcester, 2 
Sec ofthe Mass Peace So. § 
St. Petersburg, Fuly 4, 1817. 





At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, Septem- 
ber 25th, the foregoing correspon- 
dence was communicated, and by 
them ordered to be published. If the 
Editors of news-papers shall see fit to 
republish it, the officers of the Peace 
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Society will be gratified, and, it is 
hoped, that the cause of peace will be 
promoted. 





LETTER FROM MR. ROBERT PINKE- 
ERTON. 


St. Petersburg, Fuly 5, (O.S.) 1817: 


Dear Srr, 

WitxH much satisfaction I have 
read of the labours of the Peace Soci- 
ety in Boston to farther the best inter- 
ests of the human race ; and as Mr. 
Parsons is just setting off, I embrace 
the opportunity of sending you the 
last Report of the Russian Bible Soci- 
cty, whose progress will afford you 
and all the friends of the kingdom ot 
Jesus Christ real pleasure. } remain, 
dear sir, your very humble servant. 

ROBERT PINKERTON, 
The Rev. Noah Worcester. 





The Report of the Russian Bible 
Society is published in the German 
language. We hope, however, that 
some part of it may be translated for 
the next Number of the Disciple. A 
concise account of the meeting of the 
Russian Bible Society and of the Re- 
port was published in French in the 
Court Gazette of St. Petersburg. By 
the favour of Mr. Theophilus Parsons, 
mentioned in the letters from Russia, 
we have obtained a copy of the Ga- 
zette and the following translation. 


Ansual Meeting of the Russian Bibl: 
Society. 


LE CONSERVATEUR IMPARTIAL, 
(The Court Gazette.) 
St. Petersburg, Fune 13th, (N.S ) 
May 3ist, ( Old Style.) 
SaTuRDAY, the 26th, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M.the Russian Bible Society held 
its fourth general meeting at the Fau- 
ride Palace, Prince Alexander Gallit- 
zin, opened thé meeting by a very elo- 
quent discourse in which His Excel- 
lency directed the attention of his au- 
ditors to the rapid progress of the 
word of God in the interior of the em- 
pire and elsewhere,—he reminded 
them of the unappreciable benefits 
which the Emperor never ceases to 
shower upon the society, and observ- 
ed upon the general and spontaneous 
disposition which every one evinced to 
co-operate ina work so salutary and 
consoling: His Excellency concluded 
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by remarking how vain were the ef- 
férts of those who would put limits to 
the rapid course of this vivifying wa- 
ter, atid who do not recognize the hand 
of him who has given the divine 
word. 

Monsieur the actual counsellor of 
of state Popoff, secretary, read the 
report, of which, the result is as fol- 
lows :— 

In 1813, 14, and 15, the voluntary 
contributions amounted to 412,277 
rubles. 

In 1816, to 167,818 rubles 86 
copeks. The money received to print 
the holy scriptures in 1813, 14, and 
15, produced 45,223 rubles, 46 copeks, 
and in 1816, 30,160 rubles, 84 copeks. 

In 1813, 14, and 15, have been sold 
and distributed 19,915 copies, and in 
1816, 19,431 copes. 

The expense of the three first years 
has amounted to 297,642 rubles, 47 
copeks, and in 1816, to 227,770 ru- 
bles, 73 copeks. 

There is now remaining in the 
treasury for the current year the sum 
ef 130,027 rubles, 31 copeks. Since 
the establishment of the society there 
have been printed and are now print- 
ing 43 editions in 17 different lan- 
guages, 196,000 copies. 

Afterwards, Monsieur Tourgueneeff, 
the actual counsellor of state, second 
secretary, read an interesting exposé 
upon the progress of the foreign Bible 
Societies in the different parts of the 
world ; the extract from it follows : 

In the British possessions, there 
have been formed 558 principal and 
affiliated societies ; 1,728,685 copies 
of the bible have been printed in 66 
different languages. The expences 
amounted to more than 10 millions 
of rubles ; last year’s expense to more 
than S$ millions. 

In Germany within the space of a 
year, there have been established 
Bible Societies at Brunswick, Qsna- 
bruck, Keenigsfield, Nassau-Hom- 
bourg, Frankfort, Neuwied, Eisenach, 
and in many other places. The influ- 
ence of these societies extends itself 
not only upon the Protestants but also 
upon the Catholics, for whom there 
have been published at Marbourg, 
Ratisbon, and Munich, three trans- 
lations of the scriptures to the num- 
ber of 120,000 copies ; and in the low 
countries, the society of Amsterdam, 


under the immediate protection of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange, reckons already 60 affiliated 
societies. In Sweden and Denmark, 
besides the existing societies, others 
have been epened within the present 
year. In Asia, the societies of Calcut- 
ta, Bombay, Columbo, Batavia, Am- 
boyn, and elsewhere, occupy them- 
selves particularly with the translation 
of the Bible into the different clialects 
of the country. The zeal of the Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore has been very 
remarkable in translating the scrip- 
tures into 28 different languages. 
Three editions of the New Testament 
translated into Chinese by Mr. Mor- 
rison, have been already printed. In 
Africa, besides the societies which ex- 
isted in the isles of Maurice, Bourbon, 
St. Helena, Caledonia, another has 
been formed at Sierra Leone, from 
which that at London, has received 
£150 sterling, a part of which was 
given by the negroes. 

In America have been established 
more than 150 societies,13 of them 
by ladies. Christophe and Petion ask 
for St. Domingo, the scriptures in 
French and English. The Esqui- 
maux possess the gospel in their own 
language. Jamaicaand Antigua have 
also Bible Societies. Although we 
have not yet the complete list of all 
the existing Bible Societies, they may 
be reckoned at about 1000, of which 
more than 700 are in Europe, and 
more than 200 in the other parts of 
the world. 

The assembly composed of the 
clergy of the first rank of the Greek 
ritual—of His Eminence the metro- 
politan of the Latin ritual—the pastors 
of the Protestant church, and a great 
number of persons of distinction, was 
terminated by reading the list of the 
Vice-Presidents, Directors, and Secre- 
taries of the society. 





LXTRACT FROM DR. MASON’S SPEECH 
BEFORE THE LONDON MISSION*« 
ARY SOCIETY. 


‘*PERMiIT me to press upon the 
minds of this Christian audience, one 
of the singular, original honours of 
this Institution. 1 believe, sir, it was 
in the bosom ofthe London Missiona- 
ry Society that the gospel spirit of 
Catholic love and fellowship originat- 
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ed. If my memory does not deceive 
me, till that period, Christians were 
looking at their different peculiarities 
through avery thick mist. And we 
all know whata fog is: every man 
knows thatit he see an object through 
2 mist it has a vast and imposing ap- 
pearance ; but when he comes up to 
it, it dwindles into nothing. The light 
and warmth issuing from this society 
have driven away this mist; and 
Christians that were jangling about a 
variety of little things have found that 
they were not worth the pains and 
trouble. They have discovered, with 
great surprise, that they are practi- 
cally one in Christ Jesus. Out of that 
Catholic spirit of gospel benevolence 
that unites believers to the Son of 
God, whatever be their external forms, 
have proceeded unquestionably, in a 
very great degree, all the other forms 
of noble munificence in this country. 
Had there been no Missivnary Socie- 
ty, there would have been no British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and I can- 
not help marking with particular care 
and tender feeling the march of the 
Divine Providence.” 

These are noble sentiments ; and 
they are the more remarkable as com- 
ing from Dr. Mason’ If he has be- 
come duly aware of the pernicious in- 
fluence of that “thick mist” through 
which Christians of different names 
have seen each others characters and 
sentiments ; we may hope that the 
liberal views which he has expressed 
at London, will be retained by him 
till he returns to this country,—and 
that he will be an instrument of dis- 
pelling the fog which has occasioned 
such unchristian animosity in New- 
York as well as in other places. 





LONGEVITY IN THE SOCIETY 
FRIENDS 


OF 


In the Philanthropist for April, 
1815, we have an article entitled 
Hints for improving the condition of 
the poor, in which we have the follow- 
ing observations :— 

* In the course of their speculations 
some of our philanthropists have no- 
ticed, with admiration not unmixed 
with surprise, the competence enjoyed 
by the lower orders of the Society of 
Friends. Finding that the poor of 
this persuasion are maintained exclu. 
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sively by contributions raised withiti 
the society, and that the indigent 
members are comparatively few ; 
these benevolent writers have been 
ready to suspect the existence of some 
valuable nostrum, some secret cause 
of so strange a phenomenon. The 
following facts were collected for the 
purpose of elucidating this difficulty, 
and at the same time of illustrating 
those general principles by which a. 
lone one of the most, difficult and im- 
portant of all political problems can 
be solved.” 

The writer then exhibits, from the 
Register of the Society of Friends and 
from bills of mortality, several tables, 
shewing the probabilities of lite among 
the members of this society ; these he 
compares with other tables, and bills, 
and makes out the following result :-— 
In the counties of Surrey and Sussex, 
half the number born of the Society of 
Friends live to 57 years of age: In 
Bristol, half the born live to 43 years : 
In London and Middlesex, to 40 years. 

According to the accounts of Dr. 
Price, half the born live in London 2 
years and 9 months—In the Pays de 
Vaud to 41 years—In a Country Par- 
ish in Brandenburg to 254—In the 
parish of Holy Cross near Shrewsbury 
to 27—In Vienna to 2—-In Berlin to 
2 1-2 years. 

By the tables relating to the Friends 
it appearsthat in Surrey and Sussex 
1 in 8 1-2 or 2 iv 17 live to 80 years 
of age—In Bristol 1 in 9—In London 
and Middlesex 1 in iS 1-2 or 2 in 27. 
The accounts of Dr. Price give 3 in 
40 for London—1 in 41 for Vienna,— 
and 1 in $7 for Berlin, who live to tha: 
uge. 

The writer further inquires relating 
to the number of births and marriages 
in the Society of Friends compared 
with the community at large, and 
says: “To sum up the whole it ap 
pears then that fewer deaths take place 
in infancy among the members of this 
society than among other persons,— 
that their superior longevity is not 
accompanied by any rapid increase of 
numbers,-—that the number of persons 
in the helpless state of infancy must. 
therefore be peculiarly small,-—that 
this satisfactorily accounts for the 
greater degree of competence which 
they enjoy—and lastly, that such a 
state of things does of necessity nnp!y 











a smaller proportion of births and of 
marriages than among the community 
at large. : 

“Why the proportion of marriages 
among persons of this persausion 
should be smaller must be left to 
every one to explain in his own way. 
I shall only mention one cause—The 
children of members of this society 
generally have for many years past re- 
ceived a thoroughly good education, 
not grudgingly confined to reading 
the bible although they value it be- 
yond every other book, but compre- 
hending writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, and the elements of geog- 
raphy and mathematics.” 

‘To this account from Great Britain 
we have to add one ofa still more ex- 
traordinary character, which has re- 
cently appeared in the News-papers in 
our own country. An article has 
been copied into the Boston Recorder 
for Sept. 9, from the National Intelli- 
gencer, entitled ‘* Advantage of Tem- 
perance,” the substance of which is 
from a Newport paper of February 12, 
giving the bill of mortality in the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in that 
place. 

The Meeting is said to comprise 
above 400 persons, The number of 
deaths in five years is but $1, and in 
that period not one person has died of 
that society under 48 years of age! 
The ages of the 51 persons who have 
died averaged 74. In 1812, eight per- 
sons died, the youngest of which was 
60 years of age—the oldest 84—of 
this age there were two. In 1813, 
also eight died—the youngest 49—the 
oldest 85. In 1814, but one died, this 
aged 87. In 1815, five died, the 
youngest 48, the oldest 90. In 1816, 
nine died, the youngest 57—the oldest 
9-4. 

In view of this extraordinary ac- 
count the National Intelligencer asks, 
‘** To what shall be attributed the full 
exemption from death of all the young, 
but the healthy constitutions of the 
parents ? Or to what the almost regu- 
lar longevity of adults but to habits 
of regular temperance ?” 

It may be doubted whether any 
other society in this country can fur- 
nish a table cf longevity, or a bill of 
mortality for 5 years, so extraoruinary 
as the account from Newport. If this 
and the’ account of the Friends in 
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England are correct, and if the facts 
are to be ascribed to temperance and 
regular habits, it is much to the hon- 
our of the society ; and if long life be 
desirable there is great inducement 
for other people to imitate the Friends 
in respect to their moral habits. Itis 
not to be questioned that a very great 
number of people in our country short- 
en their lives by intemperance , and 
that many of those who die in infancy 
and childhood fall a prey to the dis- 
eases entailed upon them by the oices 
of their parents. Let parents then 
who have formed or who are forming: 
vicious habits, seriously consider, how 
they will be able to answer at the bar 
of God for thus sacrificing their own 
lives and the lives of their children to 
gratify their appetites. Are the lives 
of your offspring of so little value that 
you may lawfully give them in ex- 
change for inebriating liquors or the 
pleasures of intemperance ! 





GREAT FAMINE IN SAXONY, GER- 
MANY. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Rosswein, near Dresden, in Saxo- 
ny, to his sun in Harrisburg, dated 
May $1, 1817. 


‘Scarcity and Famine have 
dreadfully increased since my last let- 
ter of April 16, of this year. In many 
places unnatural means are used for 
the maintenance of the human species, 
such as in common times are hardly 
offered to beasts ; among other arti- 
cles, bread is baked of potatoe peal- 
ings, bran, and straw of oats, and even 
of that there is great want. The straw 
gets ground but contains very little 
nourishment. I enclose asample of 
it. ‘The people would cheerfully 
work, but cannot find employ ; manu- 
facturers in particular are unable to 
furnish any, and the alms which are 
given do not suffice. ‘The prospects 
for the next harvest are also not good, 
as the grain stands very thin, because 
a great deal of it has not come up, 
owing to the two wet seasons which 
we have had in succession, by which 
the grain was injured in the blossom, 
and almost all harvested in a wet 
state We must, alas! apprehend, 
therefore, that this famine will continue 
during the next winter. 

““Yhe present scarcity is far more 
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oppressive than the tormer, as there 
has been little trade for many years, 
in consequence of which people have 
nat been able to Jay up any thing, and 
therefore are compelled to pawn or 
sell for a trifle what they have left.” 





ORDINATIONS AND 


TIONS. 


INSTALLA- 


Iw Park-street, Boston, September 
3, Rev. Sereno EF. Dwight—Introduc- 
tory prayer by Rev N. W. Taylor of 
New-Haven; sermon by Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, of Litchfield, Con. from 
Psalm xix. 7-19 ; consecrating prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport ; 
charge by Rev. Dr. Spring ; right- 
hand by Rev. J. Huntington, Boston. 

On the same day and in the same 
place, E. P. Swift, Allen Graves, John 
Nichols, Levi Parsons and Daniel But- 
trick, were ordained as Missionaries 
to the Heathen. The consecrating 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Sa- 
lem; charge by Rev. Dr. Morse, of 
Charlestown ; right-hand by Rev. J. 
Bates, of Dedham, Rev. M. Gile, of 
Milton, Rev. J, Codman, of Dorchester, 
Rev. J. Huntington, of Boston, and 
Rev. Richard S. Storer, of Braintree— 
the address being delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Bates. 

Sept. 11. Rev. Isaac Hurd was In- 
stalled as pastor of the New Church 
in Exeter, N. H. The services were 
performed in the usual order by the 
following ministers, Rev. A. Abbot, of 
Beverly ; Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newbury- 
port ; Rev. Mr. Holt, of Epping; Rev. 
Mr. Porter, of Rye; Rev. F. Park- 
man, of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Nichols, 
of Portland. 

Rev. Ira Chase was ordained at 
Manvers Sept. 17, by the Baptist Asso- 
cation. 

tev. James Colman and Rev. Ed- 
ward ¥. Wheelock, were ordained 
Sept. 10, as Missionaries, at the Meet- 
ng-House of Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Bos. 
tay}, 


—+ ee 
OBLTUARY. 


Died in England, Hugh Percy, Duke 
of Northumberland. 

In Paris, M. Suard, Secretary of the 
French Academy, aged 85. 

In Ireland, R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. 
author of many literary works—74, 
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In Hamburg, Professor E. D. Khe}. 
ing—76. 

In Germany, Werner, the great 
mineralogist. 

In Hartford, Con. Rev. David Bacon, 
aged 46.. 

In Stoneham, Mrs. Sarah, wife of 
Rev. J. H. Stevens—350. 

In Lynnfield, Mrs. Sarah Tarbe]]— 
94. Her husband died aged 96—they 
lived in a married state more than 70 
years. 

In Rumney, N. 
Craig—104. 

In Cambridge, Mr. Thomas M‘Cul. 
loch, of the senior class in Harvard 
University—21. Also, Edward Can. 
field, of the junior class—20. 

In Rome, Mass. Mr. J. Dodge—101 

In Portland, Brig. Gen. T. Osgood 
— 40, 

In South Carolina, Gen. Pickens. 

In Georgia, Hon. Peter Early, late 
governor of the state. 

At Westport, Paul Cuffee—58. 

In Boston, Mr. William Breed—67. 

Capt. Nathan, Thayer, ‘merchant 


H. widow Abigail 


66. 
Mr. Joseph Blake—77. 

Hon. B. Hichborn=72. 

In Amesbury, the wife of Rev. Mr. 
Sawyer. 

In Ipswich, John D. Andrews, Esq. 
aud 

In Cambridge, Mrs. E. A. Willard, 
wife of Professor Willard—28. 

In Shrewsbury, Dr. Silas Wheelock 
—48. 

in Bristol, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
Bishop Griswold. 

Letters from New-Orleans state that 
sickness prevails in that place—that 
from 20 to 30 persons died daily. 

In Carolina County, Virginia, Aug. 
22d, Mr James Bowie was murdered 
by his negro man Reuben, and his 
body thrown into the Mill Pond. His 
head was completely marshed to 
pieces with a large club. Reuben has 
escaped. 





Candidates for the Ministry. 


Mr. Thomas Tracy, Cambridge. 
** Jonathan P. Dabney, do. 


** Samuel Gilman, do. 
“* Thomas Savage, do. 
** PP. Osgood. do. 
‘* Alvan Lamson. do. 
« James Walker. de. 


